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SHMoral Cales. 
sis ORIGINAL. 


AMBITION. 


A gallant youth imbibed the spirit of 
fearless independence and daring courage, 
which made him long to go forth into the 
world’s broad field of action, that he might 
get glory to his name. No narrower 
boundary than this could satisfy his eager 
spirit,—the world must bow at his com- 
mand, and all nations must acknowledge 
his power. The march of his armies in 
their imposing grandeur, should strike ter- 
ror to the heart of kings. For him thrones 
should be vacated, and the revenues of 
church and state become his own. History 
should record his name as the conqueror of 
the world ; and Fame’s broad scroll should 
present in illuminated characters the record 
of his deeds. He would stand out from 
the spirits of the age, as one whom men 
would admire and honor, distinguished 
alike for his brave exploits, military glory, 
and princely magnificence. His desire 
was,— 

“ Give me a name engraved on Time, 

Writ ‘mong the Heroes of my race.” 
Such was the proud wish, and earnest en- 
deavor of one whose “‘ splendid career” and 
“ brilliant achievements,” are recorded in 
history as some of the greatest deeds of 
the world, but we feel constrained to ask, 
was this a worthy ambition? 

The father of a certain young man was 
much interested in the affairs of state, and 
much of his time, thoughts, and of course, 
conversation, was connected with these 
things. The varied and multiplied affairs 
of civil government were constantly discus- 
sed, till the mind of the youthful son be- 
came impressed with the idea that much of 
glory was concealed in these things, and 
he was determined to find it. His educa- 
tional plans were influenced by this 
thought, till at last it became all absorb- 
ing, and his mind and heart were full of 
gay dreams, and bright anticipations, of 
the time when he would be a distinguished 
politician in the halls of Congress. No 
measures were left untried to accomplish 
his ends. He lost sight of justice in the 
selfish aim for personal emolument, and 
forgot the good of his country, inhis efforts 
for self-promotion. 

Was this a laudable ambition? 

Another youth grew up with a desire to 
be counted among the rich, or perhaps was 


more stronglv moved bv a passion to hoard . 
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Day and night were golden visions floating 
before his mind, and his powers of inge- 
nuity constantly racked in devising some 
new methods of acquiring the treasure 
more rapidly. Mind, heart, and intellect 
were not counted worthy of thought in 
comparison. Society, love, and friendship 
were sacrificed to it, and mammon became 
the god of his soul, at whose shrine he 
long and faithfully worshipped. 

He went to a distant land, whose rivers 
wash down the shining sands, and labored 
early and late to accumulate them. He 
lived lonely and alone, and at last died 
over his gathered heaps, with the consola- 
tion of having amassed them. 

Was this wise ambition? 

A student sat-in his room when the vil- 
lage clock tolled the hour of twelve, and 
the flame of his midnight lamp was faint 
and flickering, yet he replenished his oil, 
and nerved himself for a little more effort, 
tor he must be the first in his class, obtain 
valedictory honors, or the college course 
would be lost. He must wear the laurel 
upon his brow, when the assembled multi- 
tude should meet before them, and he 
must go forth among men, a son of fame, 
with the marks of honor prominent to their 
view. So he toiled, till the flame of life, 
too, became faint and flickering, and finally 
went out ere half his dreams were realized. 

Was this commendable ambition? 

A young lady, influenced, as she thought, 
by a desire to do good, desired some dis- 
tant, or foreign field of labor, and formed 
many plans of benevolence she would car- 
ry out, devised many methods of executing 
her long cherished purpose of benefitting 
her less favored sisters, if she should be 
permitted to go. No opportunity was pre- 
sented, yet still she dreams of visiting the 
hamlets of the poor, and carrying light and 
joy to the desponding and desolate. Those 
in similar circumstances around her, were 
waiting for the same kind offices, yet she 
heeded them not. 

Was this a well-regulated ambition? 

An humble and retired being, sought to 
walk meekly in her lowly and unpretend- 
ing pathway, with no higher aspiration 
than to keep a “ conscience void of offence 
both toward God and man.” To please 
others, and make them happy around her, 
—to keep her own heart free from the in- 
fluence ef baneful passions, her own mind 
in a state of culture to appreciate and en- 
joy the gifts of nature and grace, her own 
spirit in readiness to meet the discipline 
that awaited her, was ever her earnest and 
holy,endeavor. Was not this a desirable 


the glittering dust for the sake of itself.— | ambition ? 








A teacher met her circle of pupils every 
day, and sought to make them acquainted 
with the great principles of science, that 
harmonize so beautifully with the truths 
of religion. They were made to blend with 
each other, ever seeking by familiar in- 
struction, and happy illustration, to elevate 
their minds to the original fountain of 
knowledge. It was ever her aim to de- 
velop in them a true character, and train 
their immortal minds for their high destiny. 
Was this not an unselfish ambition? 

The morning and evening orisons ofa 
devoted mother were spent for her youth- 
ful charge, for she longed to polish her 
diamond treasure for a heavenly crown.— 
She felt the responsibility of the great 
work before her, and she went often to the 
holy altar of heaven’s raising for the requi- 
site aid. Days, weeks, months, and even 
years, she sought with ceaseless energy, to 
accomplish this purpose of her heart. Was 
not this a holy ambition? 

A man of God went forth from his native 
land, to a foreign shore, where superstition 
and darkness reigned, that he might tell 
the poor inhabitants of the light emanating 
from the Sun of Righteousness; that he 
might reclaim them from their moral dark- 
ness to a better light. He sacrificed his 
own interest, his own pleasure, to promote 
their own interest. He labored intensely 
and long,—gave them the Bible and sci- 
ence, till worn out with fatigue caused by 
incessant labor, he laid himself down to 
sleep, in never awakening slumber, ’mid 
the sighs and tears of his fellow laborers, 
who had been incited to come thither by 
his own example, and the prayers and 
blessings of those who had felt the value 
of his teachings and pious exertions. Was 
not this a heavenly ambition ? 

There is indeed, a true and false ambi- 
tion, and we shall leave it for others to 
discern the same, in the instarices we have 
cited. Happy those who discover in sea- 
son for themselves, the wide distinction 
there is between that holy, heavenly am- 
bition that aims at the accomplishment of 
God-like ends, and that baser element that 
seeks only personal interest from unworthy 
motives. 

Granby, Mass. 











Narrative. 
THE LOVES OF WASHINGTON. 


Irving’s Life of Washington, now in course 
of publication by Putnam, New York, has the 
following among other glances at the early 
history and early susceptibilities of the im- 
mortal Father of his country. 

In one of these manuscript memorials of 
his practical studies and exercises, we have 
come upon some documents singularly in 
contrast with all that we have just cited, 
and with his apparently unromantic cha- 
racter. In a word, there are evidences in 
his own hand-writing that, before he was 
fifteen years of age, he had conceived a 
passion for some unknown beauty, s0 seri- 
ous as to disturb his otherwise well-regu- 
lated mind, and to make him really unhap- 
py. Why this juvenile attachment was a 
source of unhappiness, we have no positive 
means of ascertaining. Perhaps the ob- 
ject of it may have considered him a mere 
school-boy, and treated him as such; or 
his own shyness may have been in his way, 
and his “rules for behavior and conversa- 
tion” may as yet have sat awkwardly on 
him, and rendered him formal and ungain- 
ly when he most sought to please. Even 
in later years he was avt to be silent and 
embarrassed in female society. ‘* He was 








a very bashful young man,” said an old 
lady whom he used to visit when they were 
both in their nonage. “I used often to 
wish that he would talk more.” 

Whatever may have been the reason, 
this early attachment seems to have been 
a source of poignant discomfort to him.— 
It clung to him after he took a final leave 
of school, in the autumn of 1747, and went 
to reside with his brother Lawrence at 
Mount Vernon. Here he continued his 
mathematical studies, and his practice in 
surveying, disturbed at times by recur- 
rences of his unlucky passion. Though by 
no means of a poetical temperament, the 
waste pages of his journal betray several 
attempts to pour forth his amorous sorrows 
in verse. They are mere common-place 
rhymes, such as lovers at his age are apt 
to write, in which he bewails his “‘ poor 
restless heart, wounded by Cupid’s dart,” 
and ‘* bleeding for one who remains piti- 
less of his griefs and woes.” 

The tenor of some of his verses induces 
us to believe that he never told his love; 
but as we have already surmised, was pre- 
vented by his bashfulness. 

“* Ah, woe is me, that I should love and conceal; 
Long have I wished, and never dare reveal.” 

It is difficult to reconcile one’s self to’ 
the idea of the cool and sedate Washing- 
ton, the great champion of American liberty, 
a woe-worn lover in his youthful days, 
“‘ sighing like a furnace”’and inditing plain- 
tive verses about the groves of Mount Ver- 
non. We are glad ofan opportunity, how- 
ever, of penetrating to his native feelings, 
and finding that under his studied decorum 
and reserve, he had a heart of flesh, throb- 
bing with the warm impulses of human na- 
ture. bs - bi ~ 

The merits of Washington were known 
and appreciated by the Fairfax family.— 
Though not quite sixteen years of age, he 
no longer seemed a boy, nor was he treated 
as such. Tall, athletic, and manly for his 
years, his early self-training and the code 
of conduct he had devised, gave a gravity 
and decision to his conduct; his frankness 
and modesty inspired cordial regard, and 
the melancholy of which he speaks may 
have produced a softness in his manner 
calculated to win favor in ladies’ eyes.— 
According to his own account, the female 
society by which he was surrounded, had 
a soothing effect on that melancholy. The 
charms of Miss Carey, the sister of the 
bride, seem even to have caused a slight 
fluttering in his bosom; which, however, 
was constantly rebuked by the remem- 
brance of his former passion—so at least 
we judge from letters to his youthful con- 
fidents, rough drafts of which are still to 
be seen in his tell-tale journal. 

To one whom he addresses as his dear 
friend Robin, he writes: ‘*My residence 
is at present at his lordship’s, where I 
might, was my heart disengaged, pass my 
time very pleasantly, as there is a very 
agreeable young lady lives in the same 
house, (Col. George Fairfax’s wife’s sister; ) 
but as that’s only adding fuel to the fire, 
it makes me the more uneasy, for by often 
and unavoidably being in company with 
her, revives my former passion for your 
Lowland Beauty; whereas, was I to live 
more retired from young women, I might 
in some measure alleviate my sorrows by 
burying that chaste and troublesome pas- 
sion in the grave of oblivion,” &c. 

Similar avowals he makes to another of 
his young correspondents, whom he styles 
“Dear friend John;” as also to a female 
confidant, styled ‘* Dear Sally,” to whom 
he acknowledges that the company of the 





“‘ very agreeavle young lady, sister-in-law 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








of Colonel George Fairfax,” in a great mea- 
sure cheers his sorrow and dejectedness.— 


| 


Washington had met with her before ; pro- 
bably not during her widowhood, as during 


The object of this early passion is not posi- | that time he had been almost continually 


tively known. Tradition states that the 
‘lowland beauty” was a Miss Grimes of 
Westmoreland, afterward Mrs. Lee, and 
mother of Gen. Henry Lee, who figured in 
revolutionary history as ‘Light Horse 
Harry,” and was always a favorite with 
Washington, probably from the recollec- 
tions of his early tenderness for the mother. 

Whatever may have been the soothing 
effect of the female society by which he was 
surrounded at Belvoir, the youth found a 
more effectual remedy for his love-melan- 
choly in the company of Lord Fairfax.— 
His lordship was a staunch fox-hunter, and 
kept horses and hounds in the English 
style. ‘The hunting season had arrived.— 
The neighborhood abounded with sport; 
but fox-hunting in Virginia required bold 
and skilful horsemanship. He found 
Washington as bold as himself in the sad- 
dle, and as eager to follow the hounds.— 
He forthwith took him into peculiar favor ; 
made him his hunting companion ; and it 
was probably under the tuition of this hard- 
riding old nobleman, that the youth imbib- 
ed that fondness for the chase for which he 
was afterwards remarked. 

* * * 

Tradition gives very different motives 
from those of business, for his two sojourns 
in the latter city. He found there an early 
friend and school-mate, Beverly Robinson, 
son of John Robinson, Speaker of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses. He was living 
happily and prosperously with a young and 
wealthy bride, having married one of the 
neices and heiresses of Mr. Adolphus Phi- 
lipse, a rich landholder, whose manor-house 
is still to be seen on the banks of the 
Hudson. At the house of Mr. Beverly 
Robinson, where Washington was an ho- 
nored guest, he met Miss Mary Philipse, 
sister and co-heiress of Mrs. Robinson, a 
young Jady whose personal attractions are 
said to have rivaled her reputed wealth. 

We have already given an instance of 
Washington’s early sensibility to female 
charms. A life, however, of constant ac- 
tivity and care—passed for the most part 
in the wilderness and on the frontier, far 
from female society—had left little mood 
or leisure for the indulgence of the tender 
sentiment; but made him more sensible, 
in the present brief interval of gay and so- 
cial life, to the attractions of an elegant 
woman, brought up in the polite circles of 
New York. 

That he was an open admirer of Miss 
Philipse is a historical fact; that he sought 
her hand, but was refused, is traditional, 
and not very probable. His military rank, 
his early laurels and distinguished pre- 
sence, were all calculated to find favor in 
female eyes; but his sojourn in New York 
was brief; he may have been diffident in 
urging his suit with a lady accustomed to 
the homage of society, and surrounded by 
admirers. The most probable version of 
the story is that he was called away by his 
public duties before he had made sufficient 
approaches in his siege of the lady’s heart 
to warrant a summons to surrender. 

% * * * 

Washington was now ordered by Sir 
John St. Clair, the quartermaster-general 
of the forces under General Forbes, to re- 
pair to Williamsburg and lay the state of 
the case before the Council. He set off 
promptly on horseback, attended by Bishop, 
the well-trained military servant who serv- 
ed the late General Braddock. It proved 
an eventful journey, though not in‘a mili- 
tary point of view. In crossing a ferry of 
the Pamunkey, a branch of York River, he 
fellin company with Mr. Chamberlayne, 
who lived in the neighborhood, and who, 
in the spirit of Virginian hospitality, claim- 
ed him as a guest. It was with difficulty 
Washington could be prevailed on to halt 
for dinner, so impatient was he to arrive at 
Williamsburg and accomplish his mission. 

Among the guests at Mr.Chamberlayne’s 
was a young and blooming widow, Mrs. 
Martha Custis, daughter of Mr. John Dan- 
ridge, both patrician names in the province. 
Her husband, John Parke Custis, had 
been dead about three years, leaving her 
with two young children and a large for- 
tune. She is represented as being rather 
below the middle size, but extremely well- 
shaped, with an agreeble countenance, 
dark hazel eyes and hair, and those frank, 
engaging manners, so captivating in South- 
ern women. We are not informed whether 








on the frontier. We have shown that, 
with all his gravity and reserve, he was 
quickly susceptible to female charms ; and 
they may have hada greater effect on him 


-when thus casually encountered in fleeting 


moments snatched from the cares and per- 
plexities and rude scenes of frontier war- 
fare. Atany rate his heart appears to 
have been taken by surprise. 

The dinner, which in those days was an 
earlier meal than at present, seemed all too 
short. The afternoon passed away like a 
dream. Bishop was punctual to the orders 
he had received on halting; the horses 
pawed at the door, but for once Washing- 
ton loitered in the path of duty. The 
horses were countermanded, and it was not 
until the next morning that he was again 
in the saddle, spurring for Williamsburg. 
Happily, the White House, the residence 
of Mrs. Custis, was in New Kent County, 
at no great distance from that city, so that 
he had opportunities of visiting her in the 
intervals of business. His time for court- 
ship, however, was brief. Military duties 
called him almostimmediately to Winches- 
ter; but he feared, should he leave the 
matter in suspense some more enterprising 
rival might supplant him during his*ab- 
sence, as in the case of Miss Philipse at 
New York. He improved therefore his 
brief opportunity to the utmost. The 
blooming widow had many suitors, but 
Washington was graced with that renown 
so ennobling in the eyes of woman. Ina 
word, before they separated, they had mu- 
tually plighted their faith, and the marriage 
was to take place as soon as the campaign 
against Fort Duquesne was at an end. 

The marriage of Washington with Mrs. 
Custis took place Jan. 6, 1759, at the 
White House, the residence of the bride, 
in the good old hospitable style of Virginia, 
amid a joyous assemblage of relatives and 
friends. For three months after his mar- 
riage he resided with his bride at the White 
House, after which he conducted her to his 
favorite abode of Mount Vernon. 


a Biography. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—12. 
NATHANIEL GREENE. 


Nathaniel Greene was born in Warwick, 
R. I., May 27th, 1742. His father was 
a preacher, belonging to the sect called 
Quakers, and his son followed the peace- 
ful occupation of a farmer, and blacksmith, 
(which was also his father’s week-day oc- 
cupation,) until his sturdy arm was wanted 
in the defence of his country. He was a 
remarkably active, energetic youth, and 
excelled in all athletic sports and exercises. 
He was extremely fond of dancing, which 
of course was looked upon by his sect with 
great abhorrence. To have the son ofa 
Quaker preacher the merriest at all the 
gatherings, and the wildest in all the fro- 
lics, was a great scandal, and something 
that his father could not tolerate, so the 
most peremptory commands were laid 
upon Nathaniel, who pretended to obey; 
but did not always. 

One night there was a large ball in the 
neighborhood, and Mr. Greene being sus- 
picious that his son had gone to it, he de- 
termined to keep watch. He therefore 
locked the house door, and paced back- 
wards and forwards upon the lawn before 
it, under the window by which Nathaniel 
had escaped. Returning home before day- 
light, the culprit saw the figure of his fa- 
ther moving to and fro, and well knowing 
what to expect, he determined to make his 
preparations accordingly. So with that 
quick invention which in after life was of 
such service to him, he slipped under his 
coat several shingles, to deaden the blows 
which he knew his stern father would 
wield with no childish hand. He now 
walked up boldly, and took the castigation, 
the shingles, as he expected, doing their 
duty much to the young rogue’s satisfac- 
tion. 

His strong mind, however could not rest 
long satisfied with these follies, and he 
soon became in love with books to such an 
extent that he would make almost any 
sacrifice to obtain them. All his pocket 
money was spent in this way, and he made 
toys which he disposed of for the same ob- 














ject. His mind having once seized upon 
bocks, it seemed almost impossible to sa- 
tisfy it, and by means of this hard study, 
he laid the foundation for a powerful cha- 
racter. He was very abstemious, and ate 
but two meals a day, devoting every leisure 
moment to the cultivation of his mind, and 
before he was twenty years of age, he had 
a library of two hundred and fifty volumes. 
In 1770, he was elected a member of 
the General Assembly of the colony, and 
entered at once with all the ardor of his 
nature, into the contest which had com- 
menced between the parent country and 
the colonies. The “‘ sect to which he be- 
longed remonstrated, but being convinced 
that it was his duty to draw the sword of 
freedom, their arguments were of none ef- 
fect.” His drab coat and broad brimmed 
hat were thrown to the winds, and with 
his musket on his shoulder, he entered as 
a private in one of the many independent 
companies everywhere forming.” In 1774, 
he was married, but not even the delights 
of home, could restrain him from his duty, 
and the next year, when the battles of 
Lexington and Concord were fought, he 
‘* with the entire nation,” arose to defend 
his hearthstone. 

He immediately started for Boston, and 
in the orginization of an army which fol- 
lowed, Rhode Island voted to raise a force 
of sixteen hundred men, and appointed 
Greene Major General. After the battle 
of Bunker Hill, he joined the army at 
Cambridge. Congress, in appointing the 
officers, was compelled in some cases to 
change the rank of the provincial com- 
manders, and Greene sunk to Brigadier 
General. He early won the confidence of 
Washington, and was often appointed by 
him to hold offices of trust and danger.— 
He was sent by Washington t cccupy 
Long Island with his brigade, bu: hz was 
taken very ill with a billious fever, which 
for a while threatened his life, and Putnam 
was placed over his troops. From his sick 
bed Greene heard the thunder of the can- 
non which shook the house where he lay, 
and half rising from his couch, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘* Gracious God, to be confined at such 
atime!’ His agitation became intense, 
as the combat increased, and when told 
that his favorite regiment had been terri- 
bly handled and cut to pieces, he could 
contain himself no longer, but burst into 
an agony of tears. 

In the meantime he had been promoted 
to the rank of Major General. As soonas 
he could sit on his horse he took the field, 
and was present at the battle of Harlaem 
Heights. The capture of Fort Washing- 
ton, was chiefly owing to Greene’s want of 
judgement, who insisted upon holding it 
against the enemy, but he always contend- 
ed that if the troops had been sufficiently 
brave, the fort would not have been taken. 
He was beside Washington in his memora- 
ble retreat through the Jerseys, and in the 
brilliant movement upon Trenton, com- 
manded the division which the latter ac- 
companied in person. As he looked upon 
that glorious form unmindful ofstorms and 
dangers, his love and admiration for him 
knew no bounds, and amid all the dangers 
and conspiracies that afterwards shook so 
terribly the integrity of many of the officers, 
his faithfulness never faltered. At the 
battle of Brandywine, Greene exhibited 
that heroic courage, that decision, and 
power over his soldiers, which rendered 
him such a dreaded antagonist. 

He was after this appointed quarter 
master general, and in this office discharg- 
ed his duties not only with energy and 
skill, but also exeibited the noblest moral 
qualities, in bearing up against suspicion 
and hate, and sinking his own feelings in 
the general good. During the year 1780, 
occurred his heroic defence of Springfield, 
in New Jersey. In the fall of this year, 
when the treason of Arnold sent consterna- 
tion through the country, Greene was in 
command of the army, Washington being 
absent at Hartford, and on him fell the 
painful duty of presiding at the court mar- 
tial which tried and condemned Andre.— 
West Point was immediately after this put 
under his command, and from this point 
commenced the real history of Greene, be- 
ing entrusted with a separate command, 

at a distance from the commander-in-chief, 
and Congress, and surrounded by all the 
difficulties which try men most, the re- 
sources of his powerful mind, and his amaz- 
ing energies had an opportunity of develop- 





ing themselves. He was indeed tried, but 





never found wanting, and when the war jn 
the south had ended, Greene and his troops 
was received by the people with a univer. 
sal “* God bless you,” from hearts over. 
flowing with joy and gratitude. 

In 1756 he removed with his family to 
his plantation called Mulberry Grove 
Georgia, and there, surrounded by friends 
that he loved, he seemed to recover the 
freshness and elasticity of youth. This 
happiness, however, was of short duration, 
for walking out with a friend to view a rice 
plantation, he received a sunstroke, and 
lived but a few days. He died on the 
18th of June, 1786, being only 44 years of 
age. Amid general mourning he was 
borne to his grave, followed by thousands, 
EsTELLE. 











Religion. 








————— 


FAMILY PRAYER AT A TAVERN, 


Rowland Hill was once driven by a 
storm into a village inn, and compelled to 
spend the night. When it grew late, the 
landlord sent a request by the waiter that 
the guest would go to bed. Mr. Hill re- 
plied, ‘I have been waiting a long time, 
expecting to be called to family prayer.’— 
‘ Family prayer! I don’t know what you 
mean, sir; we never have such things here,’ 
‘Indeed! then tell your master, I cannot 
go to bed until we have had family prayer.’ 
The waiter informed his master, who in 


pied by the faithful minister, and said, 
‘Sir, I wish you would go to bed. I can- 
not go till I have seen all the lights out; 
I am so afraid of fire.’ ‘So am I,’ was 
the reply; but I have been expecting to 
be summoned to family prayer.’ ‘ All 
very good, sir; but it cannot be done at 
aninn.’ ‘Indeed! then pray get me my 
horse, I cannot sleep in a house where 
there is no family prayer.’ The host pre- 
ferred to dismiss his prejudice rather than 
his guest, and said, ‘I have no objection 
to have prayer; but I don’t know how.’ 
‘ Well, then summon your people, and let 
us see what can be done.’ The landlord 
obeyed, and in a few minutes the astonish- 
ed domestics were upon their knees, and 
the landlord called upon to pray. ‘Sir, I 
never prayed in my life; I don’t know 
how.’ ‘Ask God to teach you,’ was the 
gentle reply. The landlord said, folding 
his hands, ‘ God teach us how to pray.’— 
‘That is prayer, my friend,’ cried Mr. Hill, 
joyfully, ‘go on.’ ‘I am sure I don't 
know what to say now, sir.’ ‘God has 
taught you how to pray; now thank him 
for it.” ‘Thank you, God Almighty, for 
letting us pray to you!’ 

‘Amen! Amen!’ exclaimed Mr. Hill, 
and then prayed himself. Two years after- 
ward, Mr. Hill found in that same village, 
a chapel and a school, as the result of the 
first effort of family prayer, at the ‘ Black 
Lion.’ 





Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


OUR CARRIE. 


She was the pet and plaything of us all, 
and to us it seemed there had never been 
so fair a skin—eyes so mild and expres- 
sive—such soft, flaxen hair—or features so 
delicately beautiful as combined to make 
our Carrie a lovely babe. 

And surely never child before exhibited 
such a wonderful degree of intelligence, in 
all her looks and acts, as that fondly loved 
sister of ours. Oh! how eagerly we 
watched the development of her mind and 
body, how we wondered if such a tiny child 
could ever grow as large as we—for a spi- 
nal difficulty prevented her growing rapidly 
—and she was very small. Well do I re- 
member our delight when we could obtain 
permission to draw her about in her little 
carriage—and very proud it made us to 
hear the remarks of the passers by, as they 
noticed her sweet face. When she was 80 
far advanced as to call us, and all familiar 
objects, by proper names, and could totter 
to the gate to meet us when we came from 
school, our joy was complete, and we 
thought her quite perfect. 

’T was no cause for surprise to us that 
our pet was loved by all on whom she 
smiled so sweetly, for she was very gentle 
and affectionate—we never knew her to be 





cross or fretful at all—and if she was not 





consternation bounced into the room occu- : 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








ss 
hoved by all, it was not that she was un- 
“ was always very delicate—but we 
er dreamed that she could die, for we 
weré all young then, and had not seen 
jeath—but before she had been spared to 
ys three short years, the lovely flower 
jrooped and died. But a few days after 
we had seen her in her accustomed health, 
we wept over the pillow on which lay her 
lifeless form. In those few days she had 
sufered much, but as ever she was gentle 
and patient, and as we gazed on that gasp- 
ing form, how distinctly every word we 
jad ever spoken hastily to her, every un- 
kind thought came before us, and we long- 
edto have an opportunity to do different- 
jy—but it never came. She was laid in 
an open coffin, and kind hands strewed her 
ghite robe and fair hair with beautiful 
white flowers, fit emblems of her pure spi- 
rit and feeble frame, and it seemed as if 
she must smile on us again, so perfect 
were her features and expression in death. 
Oh! we felt as if our hearts must burst 
with grief, as we gazed for the last time on 
her beautiful face, and saw that little coffin 
lowered from our sight.. Then the return 
to the house after that funeral, is indelli- 
bly impressed on my mind—it was so 
dreadful and desolate. We never ceased 
to miss her gentle voice, her sweet smile, 
and endearing caress, and for a long time 
we daily visited the sacred spot where her 
remains rested. We have often done it 
since, butshe lies not alone now. Our 
first great sorrow has been succeeded by so 
many heavy bereavements, that we have 
rejoiced she was not left to mourn with us 
the loss of many near and dear. Father, 
mother, and sister together now, and tall 
s waves over their graves, but they are 
not forgotten. That happy home circle 
are widely separated, but we love to look 
beyond the grave, and to hope that we 
may all meet at last in that happy home, 
where death never comes. Liza. 


__?* 


ORIGINAL. 


THE LIPTLE SHOE. 

‘Where did you find it ?’ 

‘There, in the entry, mamma, in that 
dark corner behind the door. ’Tis Lilly’s 
shoe, mamma, is’nt it? Where is Lilly? 
Why does’nt she come back?’ and the 
azure eyes filled with tears. 

Little one, standing on tiptoe by mam- 
ma, grasping in one hand a tiny half-worn 
shoe—-whence those tears? Mamma’s 
eyes are brimming too, as a picture rises 
before her, so life-like, that for an instant 
itseems no ideal form, but a living reality. 
There she stands—her laughing, golden- 
haired Lilly! But the bright vision 
vanishes, while tender memories crowd to 
fill their place. The touching. memorial 
held sadly up to her by the lonely little 
sister, seems truly hung round with these 
vivid, speaking recollections, of the faded 
blossom. 

The toes of those little shoes she had 
worn by her dancing feet, whose music is 
now forever silent—and those rubbed little 
edges tell mamma of her clambering on to 
the rounds of her chair, to steal a kiss, or 
pat baby brother’s cheek, who lies sleeping 
inher arms, But ah! the ‘ sunbeam’ has 
ceased to glance through her home. 

The little sole, too, as the wondering 
child at her knee still holds up the shoe 
before her, reminds her of the time (as she 
discerns faint scratches upon it,) when the 
delicate pink kid was bright and fresh, for 
papa had just brought them home for Lilly 
—mamma feared when they were first fit- 
ted to the fairy feet that Lilly would fall, 
for she said in her glee, ‘mamma, see !— 
Lilly can slide ;’ at the same time showing 
her, how, when her little run was ended, 
she could glide over the soft carpet. But 
mamma’s fears pictured the pretty form 
Prostrate ; and she said, ‘ Come here, Lilly, 
and hold up your shoe.’ Then she had 
Scratched the polished surface with her 
‘issors, while a rogueish light glanced in 
the eyes of the child. 

_ There hangs the little string, with a knot 
it, which Lilly had said was a ‘ naughty 
knot, and she knew Carlo did it, for he 
would try to catch it when she ran, and 
er shoe was untied.’ Alas! never again 
shall those light footsteps crush the soft 
grass, in playful chase after the spring bird, 
oF summer butterfly. 
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And where is thy darling now? Oh, 
mother! Thy head is bent, and the warm 
tears are falling, for earth-clods are resting 
on Lilly’s breast ; but smile—for her spirit 
is with the angels. - 

Now take the little shoe from the gentle 
one at your knee, and when the touching 
relic is laid carefully away with other me- 
morials of your lost darling, draw your 
living treasure closer to you, and tell her 
of the blessed home to which Lilly has 
gone; where no tears are shed—where 
all is bright and beautiful—where she 
shall one day meet Lilly—and start not at 
the strange light in your Violet’s eyes, as 
she listens to your words, nor marvel that 
there rests something like a halo on her 
spiritual brow, nor sigh, as the conviction 
comes to your heart, that the little sisters 
shall not be long separated—but Violet 
shall clasp Lilly where there are no more 
partings, but joy with the Savior forever. 

ETHEL. 














Benevolence. 








KATE AND ELLEN. 


What a difference there is in children! 
thought I. 

I was on my way to Brooklyn, with my 
two little cousins, Kate and Ellen. Soon 
after we were seated in the omnibus a poor 
woman entered, first lifting in a little girl, 
and then leading a little boy, whom we 
soon discovered to be blind. He was 
about four years old, with soft white curls 
and blue eyes, into which, also, the glad 
light entered not. His sister, some years 
older, was a bright, merry-looking girl.— 
It was very pleasant to see her care for her 
little blind brother. 

The woman seated herself with her little 
boy in her lap,and the little girl by her side, 
between herself and my little friend Kate. 

Now Kate was very nicely dressed, as 
she very well knew. The poor little girl, 
as she sat down, could not very easily avoid 
sitting on Kate’s cloak. My little lady 
drew herself up very haughtily, and snatch- 
ed her cloak away, as if it was quite too 
nice to be touched by a “ beggar,” as she 
called the child. My attention was ar- 
rested by this movement, and I watched 
Kate closely. Not a look did she give the 
little group, after her first glance of curi- 
osity. . She had nothing to do with them! 
She was the daughter of Mr. Emmons, and 
lived in his beautiful house. and had on a 
velvet cloak, and a white satin hat, and 
nice chinchillas, at which she glanced with 
evident complacency. 

There are some little faces, which are 
written all over with satin hats, and velvet 
cloaks, which makes one forget all about 
such things. Kate moved away as far as 
possible from her little neighbor, and what 
she thought about I cannot tell, but she 
looked as if she were thinking, “ I am al- 
together above having anything to do with 
you!” 

Ellen was sitting next to her sister, so 
that I saw both. I was interested in 
watching the changes in her face. Her 
first glance at the poor childrens settled 
into a look of tender interest, ‘‘ Cousin 
Mary, that little boy is blind!’ It was 
not long before she was exchanging smiles 
with his sister, whose bright blue eyes 
shone with delight. : 

Ellen had a beautiful bunch of roses from 
the green-house, which she was carrying 
to her little cousin Jane. I noticed her 
repeated glances at it; at last with a sud- 
den resolution she whispered to me: 

**Cousin Mary, would’nt you give your 
roses to that little boy? you know Jennie 
can have some any time.” 

‘* Certainly, dear, if you wish to.” 

So Ellen slipped down from her seat, 
and carefully placed her beautiful and fra- 
grant flowers in the hand of the little blind 
boy. His sister said to him: 

“* A lady gives you the flowers, Willy.” 

How pleasant and happy helooked ! and 
how sweetly he said “ thank you!” 

He could not see their delicate colors, 
but he had not always been blind, as I 
learned from his ‘mother, and their sweet 
fragrance brought back the memory of their 
beauty. 

And was not Ellen happy too? It was 
something Kate could not understand. If 
Ellen had received beautiful roses or kind 
looks, they would not have made her half 
so happy as she always was when she 
thought of these poor children. 
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‘*My little sunbeam,” I called her, fur like 
sunbeams her kind feelings went out, glad- 
dening, brightening, beautifying all around 
her, so that she found gladness and beauty 
everywhere, not knowing how much of it 
came from her own loving heart. 








Nursery. 
LITTLE HERBERT'S SONG. 


BY HELEN BRUCE. 


‘* Make a song for me, cousin Helen, and 
do tell me how to sing it—won’t you? 








| please do.” 


A little slender, brown-haired child 
stood-by me, urging his request, and I 
looked into his soft and beautiful dark eyes 
silently a moment, and then answered,— 
“* Yes, little dear Herbert, I will.” 

Then I said, and he repeated the lines 
until he had them learned perfectly, 

“ Hark to the song he sings, 
Dear little Herby, 

Clearly his soft voice rings, 
Sweet as a birdy ; 

Sweet as a meadow lark 
From her nest springing— 

Mother, and children, hark, 
Herbert is singing.” 

I taught the little one to sing these words 
to the tune of The Indean Girl of Junietta, 
“ Wild roved the Indian girl,” 
and he would wander all over the house 
singing sweetly indeed. He was a pale 
little fellow, very delicate, and gentle, and 
fair. The blue veins upon his forehead 
could have all beencounted. He was like 
a little alabaster figure, only his limbs un- 
like those of an image, were always in mo- 
tion. I was with him but a few days, yet 
he crept to a very warm place in my heart, 
and it made me sad to bid him good bye. 
‘* Sing your little song often, Herby,” said 
I, ‘ and don’t forget who taught it to you,” 

and I rode away from his forest home. 

That little Herbert is sleeping in his 
grave now. He did not live many weeks 
after I reached my city home, but many 
times have I, in imagination, listened to 
his sweet and pleasant tones, and watched 
his dancing feet, as they tripped lightly and 
very gracefully along the floors, from room 
to room; as I did when with him, at his 
father’s house, in the Western land. He 
was a good and loving child, and he is 
singing now a new song, amid the white- 
winged band of those 

“ Whose little feet, 
Pacing life’s dark journey through, 

Now have reached that blissful seat 

Which they ever kept in view.” 

Little children, will you not strive so to 
live, that when you are gone away from 
your earthly homes forever, the memory of 
you shall be as pleasant and beautiful to 
your friends, as that of my little cousin 
Herbert is, to all who knew and loved 
him.—|_N. Y. Evang. 





DIRECTLY. 


It is a word of very common use. But 
I do not believe that many of the little 
folks who use it think ofits true meaning. 
“Tl go directly,” really means, “1 will 
go at once—now—straightway—turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left!” 
He who says this ought to be in earnest 
and awake ; ready to do what he promises, 
and “* with his might.” Yet any little fel- 
low knows very well that if he should fall 
into the fire, and some one whom he called 
on for relief should answer, ‘ I’ll come to 
you directly,” he would have little hope of 
being saved from death. 

Little Mary Lawrence was carrying a 
dish from the kitchen to the dining-room 
and it was so very hot that it burned her 
fingers. As soonas she reached the door 
of the dining-room, she called out to her 
oldest sister, who was within, ‘‘ open the 
door to me quickly, sister!” “I will di- 
rectly,” was the reply ; and it was instant- 
ly followed by the sound of the fallen 
and broken dish! Little Mary well knew 
that to wait for “‘ directly’’ would cost the 
blistering of her little fingers; and, though 
with, perhaps, a little anger and vexation, 
which was not becoming, she immediately 
dropped the dish. Shemighthavequickly set 
it down upon the floor; and so have saved 
her fingers—a thoughtful and good child 
would have done so; but her sister’s reply 
completely overcame her patience, and 
echoing, “Oh! directly!” with tears in 
her eyes, she let fall the hot earthen ware 
upon the floor at once! © 





My little readers, you may use this word; 
make it your motto, if you please; bit be 
honest when you do so; remember that 
‘directly’ really and properly means, 
“without stepping aside,”’—** without 
leaving the straight, direct way,’—* right 
onward,”—‘ turning neither to the right 
hand nor to the left,’—‘* with your eyes 
looking right on, and your eyelids looking 
straight before you !”—! Myrtle. 











Natural History. 
A BED OF RATTLESNAKES. 


Paoli, Kansas Territory, June 17, 1855. 

On last Sunday evening the air was so 
bewitchingly balmy, and the sky so softly 
veiled by shadowy clouds, that I was se- 
duced into a lengthened stroll along the 
bluffs, which proudly aspire to overlook 
the umbrageous woodlands on the one side 
and the sunlit plains upon the other, until 
I reached an elevated pinnacle, so tall as 
to command a panoramic view, whose pic- 
turesque and varied beauties ravished all 
my senses, and lost mein most dreamy 
reveries. 

I reclined upon the summit of the rock, 
with my head upon my hand, until pre- 
sently it rolled away upon the cushion of 
springy moss, which grew there lke an 
emerald diadem, and I was locked in that 
strange slumber which leaves you semi- 
conscious, and yet restrains volition. I 
had lain thus several minutes, with my 
left arm stretched to its extent, when at the 
extremities of the fingers of that hand, 
there was a sensation new and peculiar, 
that sent a thrill of pleasure to the mind 
and heart; it was soothing, drawing, and 
agreeably titillating, as if the fingers were 
dissolving away in a delightful self-absorp- 
tion. 

Just then, from this sort of blissful aban- 
don, I was started by the report of a gun- 
shot within a few paces of me. I sprang 
to my feet, and with astonishment saw my 
friend Mitchel standing near, and gazing 
at me with a fixed look of ghastly horror. 
Before I could inquire what he meant, my 
attention was caught by the sound of the 
most shrill, keen, ringing rattle that ever 
penetrated human ear, and on looking 
down I discovered a huge rattlesnake with 
a gory head, quivering and writhing in 
the agonies of death, and sending forth 
from his erect tail, the terrible tocsin that 
I heard. 

From his fearful propinquity I began to 
realize my position; but not until I heard 
an explanation from M., could I fully un- 
derstand and appreciate its horrors. 

He told me that my resting-place was 
the top of a rattlesnake den, and pointed 
out the orifices through which they passed ; 
that he was in the habit of coming there 
on Sunday evenings to shoot rattlesnakes ; 
that when he approached that evening and 
saw me lying upon the den, he supposed I 
had been bitten and was dead; that he 
crept nearer and saw my respiration and 
knew I was alive, but discovered a mon- 
strous snake licking my hand, and cover- 
ing it with aslimy coating, preparatory to 
deglutition ; that he made a slight, invo- 
luntary, shuddering exclamation of ‘* My 
God!” which drew the snake’s’ attention, 
and caused him to turn his head, when he 
discharged a load of buck-shot into his 
face and neck, mangling and tearing them 
to pieces, and thus saved my life. 

He had scarcely told me this, which 
took but a moment, when rattles all 
around us brought us to a recollection that 
we were not yet free from danger. We 
saw ten or fifteen large rattlesnakes ap- 
proaching us from every quarter, with eyes 
glaring revengefully, barbed tongues 
thrusting threateningly and rattles sound- 
ing alarmingly. They are brave, and can- 
not be intimidated, and will die over the 
dead body of their companion, rather than 
desert it. We knew the indomitable cha- 
racter of our enemy, and Mitchel and I, 
with his double-barreled gun and my sticks 
and stones, fought our way out as best we 
could. You may imagine that my nerves 
were slightly agitated that evening, and 
that I dreamed of snakes that night.— 
Mitchell has killed one hundred and seven 
of them, the largest of which had twenty- 
six rattles. He says the Indians, who have 
been in the habit of hunting them for many 
years, have killed much older ones, and 
have slain thousands. F. 

[ Correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat. 
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’ Editorial. 


THE TELEGRAPH FIRE-ALARM. 
Our young readers, who have visited Boston 
recently, may have noticed many wires passing 
over the numerous buildings, from one church 
steeple to another. ‘They may have noticed 
certain curious striking and ringing of bells, 
which seemed unaccountable until the firemen 
were dashing through the streets, with their 
engines rumbling after them. All this is ex- 
plained by the operation of the fire alarm tele- 
graph. 

The old mode of announcing a fire in this 
city, was similar to what it now is in other ci- 
ties, and in country villages. For example, 
if any one discovered a fire, he shouted “ Fire ! 
fire !” and ran to the nearest bell for the pur- 
pose of giving a general alarm, whereupon 
other bells would be rung in various parts of 
the city. But there was no mode of informing 
the firemen and citizens, where, or in what part 
of the city the fire was, and there was much 
delay in giving a general alarm. 

These difficulties are remedied by the new 
fire alarm telegraph, that was originated by Dr. 
William F. Channing, in 1845, when he com- 
municated to the public through a city paper, 
the idea of applying electro-magnetism to the 
purpose of a municipal fire alarm. It is the 
same system that is uséd in sending telepraphic 
dispatches from one city to another, with such 
additions as the circumstances require, 








Mayor Quincy, and others of the city govern- 
ment, entertained the idea, and ere long made 
an appropriation of money for experimental 
purposes. The machinery for carrying out the 
idea of Dr. Channing, was constructed by Mr. 
Moses G. Farmer, who is now the superinten- 
dent of the fire alarm. After much experi- 
menting and ringing of bells, that greatly 
amazed people who were not in the secret, the 
system was perfected, and on April 20th, 1852, 
the first regular alarm by the telegraph system 
was given for a fire that occurred on the cor- 
ner of Causeway and Charlestown streets. he 
system has now been in operation for more 
than three years, and with great success. It 
is likely to be adopted in most of the large 
cities of our country, if not of other lands. 

It is difficult to give to any person, young or 
old, a good idea of the fire alarm. It must be 
seen and studied to be well understood. A 
word of description will give you some idea of 
it. There are in the city seven districts, so 
called. When a fire breaks out in district No. 
1, all the bells strike once; in No. 2, twice, 
&c. Thus by means of the bells it is at once 
known whether the fire is at the “ North End,” 
or the “ South End,” or at East: Boston, or in 
South Boston. 

But how is information conveyed to the cen- 
tral station in Court Square, where Mr. Farmer 
and his assistants are stationed, that there is a 
fire, and itslocality? It is done through forty- 
seven signal stations in the different districts. 
These are kept locked, but when there is a tire 
in one of the seven districts, a person to whom 
is entrusted the signal-key, runs to the nearest 
station, unlocks the box, and turns a crank 
within, which gives a record of where the fire 
is; thus the wires convey the intelligence to 
Mr. Farmer that there is a fire, and where it is, 
ina moment. He then, by means of electro- 
magnetism, that passes over the various wires 
that run to the yarious church bells, strikes at 
once twenty-three bells about twenty-four times 
—which tells the firemen that there is a fire; 
after that he strikes the number of the district 
where the fire is, and thus in five or ten minutes 
the whole Fire Department, with a dozen en- 
gines, and hundreds of firemen are able to be 
at the fire, and to contend with the destroyer. 

By this simple machinery, much valuable 
property, and many precious lives are saved, 
since the firemen can pour water upon the fiery 
element so suddenly, thata fire is soon extin- 
guished. It is a beautiful invention for a large 
city. Avsmall city can be pretty well protect- 
ed in the old way; and a country village hard- 
ly feels it necessary to secure a common fire 

engine; but every one should do it. F. 
Children are generally fond of seeing the 
firemen, and the soldiers, Companies of either 
in the streets are sure to be surrounded with 
them ; some too small to be from home; but 
this is dangerous, especially in a large city, 
where the streets are crowded with carriages 











and people. Sometimes children are run over 
by the engines, and killed or wounded—often 
children are lost, and cannot find the way 
home. The City Crier has taken many of them 
to his house, till he could find where their pa- 
rents reside, and has restored them. Children 


had better be kept at home, away from such 
dangers, 


The other day, passing Court street, I saw 
an old lady looking in a shop window at a pic- 
ture ofa house on fire, and the firemen pouring 
water upon it. I said to her, “ Do you see that 
ladder reaching from the pavement to the up- 
per window, and the fireman on the top of the 
ladder with a child in his arms, while a woman 
at the bottom is stretching out her arms ?— 
Well, that fireman, at the risk of his own life, 
has got the child out of the burning chamber, 
and the mother is eagerly waiting to clasp it 
in her arms.” The old lady exclaimed, “O 
how dreadful—O how beautiful!” Yes, fire- 
men thus engaged are benefactors, they turn 
distress into rejoicing. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enciosed is one dollar 
for the Youth’s Companion for 1855. Please 
excuse my delay in sending it; it ought to 
have been sent in January. Be assured that 
our regard for the Companion and its excellent 
Editor, and our warmest wishes for the continu- 

ed life of both, is undiminished. 
Yours with respect, A. K. Ewine. 


LaMine, Mo., June 24, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—We receive the Youth’s 
Companion with pleasure, and read the news 
with great delight. We send a dollar, for 
which we expect to get it another year, and 
expect to take it for a good many years yet. 
I remain your servant, James Scorr. 


Orwell, Vt., June 28, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, sir.—Enclosed is one dollar for 
the Youth’s Companion the coming year. We 
continue to greet its weekly visits with plea- 
sure. May your useful life be long spared to 
send the Companionto the Youths of America. 
Cuariorre C. WICKER. 











— Dariety. 








A DOG'S AFFECLION FOR HIS MASTER. 

Mr. O. M. Hopkins, late of Scottsburgh, who 
died in January last, had a small and sprightly 
terrier, named “ Nig,” of which he was very 
fond. After the death of his master, Nig, grew 
melancholy. Nothing the family could do 
seemed to amuse him. He could not be intic- 
ed from the side of his mistress, but would fol- 
low her about everywhere, grave and sedate as 
though actually thinking of his dead master.— 
One day a closet containing his master’s cloth- 
ing was opened. No sooner did Nig discover 
the garments, than he frisked about, almost 
frantic with delight, evidently expecting his 
master to appear. When the poor animal dis- 
covered his error, he testified his disappoint- 
ment by piteous and mournful howlings. In 
May last, poor Nig grew more melancholy than 
ever. All attempts to induce him to leave the 
house were unavailing, until one day his mis- 
tress went to visit the grave of her husband. 
Then he followed, and on arriving at the mound 
commenced digging and moaning, testifying 
his grief in the most affecting manner. From 
that time he could not be induced to leave the 
grave, but staid day and night till he starved to 
death. He was found there, stretched on the 
earth, cold and stiffi—[ Danville Herald. 


__———— 
UNNATURAL ACQUAINTANCE. 

People from London, in Concord, on Monday 
last, made mention of a singular instance of 
affection manifested on the part of a child, 
about 7 years old, for that formidable reptile—- 
the black snake. As the story goes, the child 
was observed repeatedly to stray a short dis- 





tance from its home, (in Gilmantown,) and al- 
ways in the same direction. Being followed to 
its resort, there was found coiled by its side a 
very large black snake, while another of those 
pleasing associates was lying composedly in 
the lap of the child. On Sunday last, one of 
the largest snakes was caught, but permitted to 
go free, under the belief, prevalent to some ex- 
tent, that the death of the charmer would result 
in that of the child. The girl (we think the 
name is Hill) in expectation that they would 
destroy’/the snake—a very large specimen— 
said she knew of several more she could play 
with, if they took that one away. 
[Concord (N. H.) Statesman. 


——¢=——— 
REMARKABLE MEETING. 


The children of Noah Davenport, eight in 
number, all met on the 28th of June, 1855, at 
William Davenport's house, in Spencertown, 
Columbia County, N. Y., in the same house 
where they were all born, after a separation of 
over fifty years. Their average age was sixty. 
The house they met in is the same house the 
father first took for a home over seventy years 
ago. It has been occupied by the family ever 
since, and probably will be held by the fourth 
generation. Not many families of this number 
and age can get together in this way. 

——_>—___ 


AN INCIDENT FROM EXPERIENCES IN 
SCHOOL TEACHING. 


One day, I saw a little fellow with his arms 
about a little witch of a girl, endeavoring, if I 
interpreted the manifestation right, to kiss her. 

“Tommy,” said [, what are you doing there?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” spoke the bright-eyed little 
witch, “ he wath tryin’ to kith me, that he wath, 
thir,” and she eyed him keenly. 

“Why, Lucy, what prompted him to act so 
ungentlemanly right here in school?” I asked, 
anticipating some fun. 

“Oh, he hithched up here, and thed he want- 
ed me to kith*him, and I told him I wouldnt 
kith such a thumthy boy as he ith, then hethed 
he’d kith me, and I told him he dathn’t, but he 
thed he would do it, and [ told him I would tell 
the mathter if he did, but he thed he did'nt 
care a thnap for the mathter, and then tried to 
kith me tho hard,” and the little thing sighed. 

“ Why did’nt you tell me, as you said you 
would ?” L asked, in a pleasant manner. 

“Oh,” she replied with a naivete I did not 
often see, “I did’nt care much if he did kith 
me, and tho I let ’im.” 

Here the whole school, who had been listen- 
ing intently, broke out in an uproarious laugh, 
while our little hero and heroine blushed deep- 
ly.—[ Cincinnati Times. 

——a—-———. 
‘NO VENTURE. 

The late Rev. Dr. Simeon, who for many 
years was tutor in Hoxton College, after many 
years spent in the service of Christ, as he drew 
near to death, spoke with great disapprobation 
of the phrase used by good people, venturing 
on Christ. ‘* When,’ said he, ‘I consider the 
dignity, and all sufficiency of Christ, I am 
ashamed to talk of venturing on him. O, had 
I ten thousand souls, [ would at this moment 
cast them all into his hands with the utmost 
confidence.’ 

——— 


ARISTOCRATIC DOGS. 


We hear of dogs that are of a breed which none 
but the aristocracy of the Empire keep, as they 
are very costly. Inthe time of Charles II., a 
similar imperial present of dogs was sent to 
Rome by the Emperor of Japan, from which 
the celebrated European breed of King Charles 
spaniels sprang. Those sent to the President 
by Commodore Perry, are much like the King 
Charles breed of the present day, though con- 
siderably larger. . 

—<— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Apversity may strip the Christian of all but 
a good heart. If that remains with him, he 
will bear up in the deepest of his extremity.— 
True Christian fortitude wades through all 
difficulties.—[_Bishop Hall. 


Critica, Hearers.—Beware of the criti- 
cal hearing of sermons preached by good men. 
It is an awful thing to be occupied in balanc- 
ing the merits of a preacher, instead of the de- 
merits of yourself.—[ Rev. Leigh Richmond. 


How to Sreax.—I will not speak much, 
lest I should speak too much;‘and [ will not 
speak at all, unless I can speak to purpose.— 
[Bishop Beveridge. 

Think before you speak, think before whom 
you speak, think why you speak, think what 
you speak, and of whom you speak. 


InconststeNcy.—A person arguing ‘ merely 
to elicit the truth, and losing his temper be- 
cause he gets the worst of the argument. . 


Stand upon the edge of the world, ready to 
take wing, having your feet on earth, your eyes 
and heart in heaven.—[ Wesley. 


Prayer has sweetened the bitter fountain, di- 
vided the sea, and stilled its waves. It has 
disbanded armies, and prevented conflict; it 
has shortened battle, and given victory to right. 


“Each moment makes thee dearer,” as the 
parsimonious tradesman said to his extravagant 
wife. . 





When is a wine merchant like a ship? w 
he’s laying in port. PF Whe 





a 
Poetry. 


> , , a 
REVOLUTIONARY TEA. 
BY SEBA SMITH. 
There was an old lady lived over the 
And she was an Island Queen; 
Her daughter lived off in a new countrie 
With an ocean of water between. , 








8ea, 


The old lady’s pockets were full of gold 
But never contented was she ; : 

So she called her daughter to pay a tax 
Of thrip-pence a pound on tea. ; 


“ Now, mother, dear mother,” the daughter rp. 


plied, 
“Tshan’t do the thing that you ax; 
I’m willing to pay a fair price for the tea 
But never the thrip-penny tax.” , 


* You shall,” quoth the mother, and reddened 
with rage, 
“ You are my own daughter, you see; 
And sure ’tis quite proper the daughter shou) 
pay, 
Her mother a tax on her tea. 


And so the old lady her servants called up, 
And packed off a, budget of tea, 

And eager for a thrip-pence a pound, she putin 
Enough for a large familie. 


She ordered her servants to bring home the tax, 
Declaring her child should obey, 

Or, old as she was, and almost woman-grown, 
She’d half whip her life away. 


The tea was conveyed to the daughter’s door, 
-y down by the ocean side, 

And the bouncing girl poured out eve und 
In the dark and boiling tide. leas 


And then she called out to the Island Queen, 
O, mother, dear mother, quoth she, 

Your tea you may have when ’tis steeped enough 
But never a tax from me, . 
No, never a tax from me. 

| neath eth es nT 


; “ N 0 ” 
There’s a word,very short,but decided and plain, 
And speaks to the purpose at once ; 


Nota child but its meaning can quickly explain, 
Yet oft ’tis too hard to pronounce: 





.| What a world of vexation and trouble *twould 


spare, 
What pleasure and peace ’twould bestow, 
If we turned when temptation would lure ani 
ensnare, 
And firmly repulsed it with “ No!” 


When the idler would tempt us with trifles and 


play, 
To waste the bright moments so dear: 
When the scoffer unholy our faith would gain 


say, 
And mock at the word we revere ; 
When deception and falsehood and guile would 
invite, 
And fleeting enjoyments bestow, 
Never palter with truth for a transient delight, 
But check the first impulse with “ No!” 


In the morning of life. in maturity’s day, 
Whatever the cares that engage, 

Be the precepts of virtue our guide and our stay, 
Our solace from youth unto age! 

Thus the heart shall ne’er waver, no matter how 

tried, 

But firmness and constancy show, 

And when passion or folly would draw us aside, 
We'll spurn the seducer with “ No!” 

Georee Bennet. 
p ____| 


HYMN FOR CHILDREN. 


There is a clime where Jesus reigns, 
A home of grace and loye, 

Where angels sing in sweetest strains, 
Of his redeeming love. 


And children too, will join to bless 
The precious Savior’s name ; 

Clothed in his perfect righteousness, 
And saved from sin and shame. 


Yet all, aias! may not be there, 
For some will slight his grace ; 
Now, though he calls, they do not care, 
To turn and seek his face. 


He says to all, “Come unto me, 
And I will give you rest ;” 

O! linger not, but haste to be 
With his salvation blest. 


The fairest roses quickly die, 
The leaves must all decay ; 

And, little reader, you and I 
As soon may fade away. 


Then let us early “ watch and pray,” 
And seek the things above ; 
And may the Spirit day by day 
Reveal a Savior’s love! . 
[London Child’s Friend.. 
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